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Members of the men’s and women’s rugby teams attend meetings with the administration Wednesday, April 
6. From front left, men’s rugby players Paul Harper, Matt Brown, Evan Sivo and Conor Sullivan, and 
women’s rugby player Suzanne LeRoux (back to camera). 





Rugby suspended 


Season over after hotel rooms are damaged 


By Rory Doyle 
Sports Editor 


The men’s and women’s 
rugby clubs were suspended 
indefinitely by the administra- 
tion after returning from a tour- 
nament on Saturday, April 2, in 
upstate New York. Noise com- 
plaints and damage allegations 
from the hotel the clubs stayed at 
overshadowed a tournament vic- 
tory. The administration met 


with both clubs April 6 to dis- 


cuss the suspension. The school - 


is handling the situation as an 
ongoing investigation in con- 
junction with the hotel, Director 
of Resident Life Lou DiMasi 
said. Under-age drinking is part 
of the investigation, said 
Michael Samara, dean of stu- 
dents and vice president for 
Student A ffairs.° 

The teams returned to the 
Econo Lodge Watertown along 


Campus traffic 
enforcement stiffens 


By Mike Langenmayr 
Staff Writer 


The college is taking meas- 
ures to make sure vehicles on 
campus are not putting pedestri- 
ans in danger by cracking down 
on stop sign enforcement as well 
as speeding and crosswalk viola- 
tions. 

In an e-mail sent on March 
25, Director of Security Peter 
Soons reminded drivers of the 
15-mph campus speed limit and 
asked them to be aware of areas 
of high pedestrian traffic. The e- 


Colchester Police Department 
would be helping Security patrol 
the campus. 

Soons said Security officers 
will not pull cars over on cam- 
pus, but will “confront people” 
when they’re parked. The officer 
decides whether to issue a warn- 
ing or ticket the driver, Soons 
said. 

The e-mail was meant to 
alert drivers of the concerns on 
campus, not to threaten offend- 
ers, Soons said. “The message 
to the community was intended 
to raise awareness of the issue 


with eight other teams after the 
tournament. Men’s coach and 
St. Michael’s professor Eric 
Nelson, who was not at the tour- 
nament because of a class com- 
mitment, said the hotel 
approached the men and women, 
who were staying in different 
parts of the hotel, with a series of 
noise complaints. 

“T do know that some of the 
things the hotel claims, we are 
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College might move 
spring break again 


By Liz Koelnych 
Staff Writer 


Possible changes in the aca- 
demic calendar affecting spring 
semester are causing tension on 
campus. 

The Curriculum Committee 
received a lot of criticism from 
faculty saying they had lost the 
entire month of March with 
spring break and Easter break so 
close together. 

“You get out of a rhythm, 
then days are lost reviewing (the 
material),” said English profes- 
sor Kerri Shea, chairwoman of 
the Curriculum Committee. 

The Curriculum Committee 
began re-evaluating the structure 
of the academic calendar in 
January. It will present a non- 
binding calendar change recom- 
mendation to Provost Jan 
Sheeran after the next Faculty 
Senate meeting in May. 

Two years ago, Sheeran 
organized a committee with the 
hopes of changing the academic 
calendar to place spring break in 
the third week of March, keeping 
students off campus during St. 
Patrick’s Day. A three-year span 
of the holiday falling on a week- 
end from 2001 to 2003 resulted 
in heavy partying on campus, 
destruction of campus property 
and irresponsible behavior of 
students. 

“There is a_ difference 
between having a beer on St. 


Patrick’s Day, and getting so 
drunk that you become destruc- 
tive,” Shea said. The current aca- 
demic calendar is on a three-year 
trial period, Shea said, but will 
be extended to a fourth to give 
the committee more time to plan 
the ideal calendar. 

Shea said the main reason 
for changing the calendar is to 
schedule the best semester aca- 
demically. Dean of Students and 
Vice President for Student 
Affairs Michael Samara said 
one of the five principals of the 
calendar change is to have spring 
break fall in the exact middle 
point of the semester, about 
seven weeks after students return 
from Christmas break. He said it 
was a fluke that Easter came in 
March this year. Through the 
year 2014, there won’t be anoth- 
er conflict with Easter break. 

Samara said he supports the 
current spring break placement. 
He said his opinion is weighed 
heavily on the external factors 
that affect campus during St. 
Patrick’s Day, like bars down- 
town opening at 6 a.m. Samara 
said in past years advertisements 
from bars have flooded campus 
and taken students’ attention off 
of their academics. 

“The majority of students 
had drinking on their minds 
instead of academics,” he said. 

Samara also. said _ St. 
Patrick’s Day celebrations creat- 
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And the winners are... 








Presidents 
Class of 06: Meagg Blair 
Class of '07: John Flaherty 
Class of 08: Kate Kozlowski 


Vice presidents 
Class of ‘06: Ryan Woods 
Class of 07: Lauren Remmes 
Class of '08: Chris Vaughn 


Secretaries 
Class of '06: Nancy Winters 
Class of ’07: Michelle Roach 
Class of 08: Michelle Kayser 


Election results 











Treasurers 
Class of 06: Meg Hall 
Class of ’07: Charles Bouteiller 
Class of 08: Rachael 
Horneman 





Senators 
Class of '06: Sara McLaughlin, 
Kyrstal Wrinn 
Class of '07: Elizabeth Sell, 
Sam Chabot 
Class of ’08: Megan Bookless, 
Molly Riendeau 








Newly elected Student Associate President Tyronne Walker (above left) 
and Vice President Dave O’Connor discuss their platforms at an open 
forum on Tuesday April 5 in Alliot Hall. 
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Friday, April 1 
1:38 a.m. Parking enforcement at Townhouse 200s 
3:07 a.m. Disorderly conduct off campus 
3:52 a.m. Towed vehicle at Townhouse 200s 
5:22 a.m. Vandalism at Jeanmarie Hall 
7:50 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
8:05 a.m. Alarm at Alliot Hall 
11:18 a.m. Lockout at Cashman Hall 
11:23 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Townhouse 
400s 


Saturday, April 2 
12:07 a.m. Parking complaint at Canterbury Hall 
12:19 a.m. Lockout at Cashman Hall 
12:23 a.m. Alcohol violation at Purtill Hall 
12:47 a.m. Escort/ride at Purtill Hall 
1:10 a.m. Motor vehicle operation on Campus Road 
1:23 a.m. Suspicious person at Townhouse 300s 
2:23 a.m. Alcohol violation at Bergeron Center 
5:53 a.m. Unsecured door at St. Edmund's Hall 
6:04 a.m. Vandalism at Tarrant Recreation Center 
6:07 a.m. Unsecured door at Tarrant Recreation 
Center 
11:03 a.m. Parking complaint at Lyons Hall 
11:06 a.m. Lockout at Townhouse 400s 
1:29 p.m. Larceny/theft at Ryan Hall 
2:06 p.m. Larcent/theft at Townhouse 300s 
6:17 p.m. Fire alarm at Founders Hall 
11:02 p.m. Motor vehicle operation on Campus Road 
11:22 p.m. 911 hangup at Alumni Hall 


NEws 


St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the April 1-7 security reports, courtesy of the Office of Security 


Sunday, April 3 
12:18 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Hodson Hall 
12:26 a.m. 911 hangup at Canterbury Hall 
12:45 a.m. Noise complaint at Hamel Hall 
12:52 a.m. Alcohol violation at International 
Commons 
1:07 a.m. Medical assistance at International 
Commons 
1:11 a.m. Suspicious person at St. Joseph’s 
1:52 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Lyons Hall 
3:13 a.m. Alcohol violation at Lyons Hall 
6:02 a.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 
11:53 a.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 
12:58 p.m. Vandalism at Townhouse 100s 
2:21 p.m. Suspicious person at Ryan Hall 
2:43 p.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 
5:18 p.m. Lockout at Townhouse 312 
6:13 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Townhouse 
111 
6:26 p.m. Lockout at Townhouse 333 


Monday, April 4 
12:29 a.m. Lockout at Alliot Hall 
12:38 a.m. Motor vehicle operation at Cashman Hall 
7:50 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
7:50 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
7:50 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Center 
7:50 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Center 
6:19 p.m. Lockout at Founders Hall 








Tuesday, Arpil 5 
3:48 a.m. Heat call at Linnehan Hall 
7:30 a.m. Unsecured door at International Commons 
7:50 a.m. Towed vehicle in Zone A 
7:50 a.m. Towed vehicle in Zone A 
4:59 p.m. Lockout at Linnehan Hall 
5:27 p.m. Lockout at Ryan Hall 
7:07 p.m. Alarm at Cashman Hall 
8:49 p.m. Lockout at Cashman Hall 
8:55 p.m. Lockout at Cashman Hall 
11:19 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Joyce Hall 
11:51 p.m. Unsecured door at Jeanmarie Hall — 


Wednesday, April 6 
12:07 a.m. Lockout at Ryan Hall — 
12:52 a.m. Safety incident at Ryan Hall [ 
1:50 a.m. Mischief at Hamel Hail 





4:34 a.m. Escort/ride at Bergeron 


7:09 a.m. Lockout at St. Edmund’s Hall 
7:35 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
9:07 a.m. Medical assistance at Lyons Hall 


4:40 p.m. Lockout at Canterbury Hall 


11:41 p.m. Parking enforcement at Rotunda 


Thursday, April 7 


5:28 a.m. Unsecured door at Founders Hall 
5:38 p.m. Unsecured door at Founders Hall 
6:36 p.m. Lockout at Townhouse 400s 


10:22 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Purtill Hall 
10:50 p.m. Medical assistance at Lyons Hall 


11:28 p.m. Suspicious person at Townhouse 300s 


Forming an Ally-ance against hate 


By Jelean Durrant 


Staff Writer 
Ally, with the help of 
Campus Ministry and_ the 


Women’s Center, is holding its 
first-ever “Ally Week” April 11- 
15, where events will comple- 
ment the theme of fighting hate. 

The Ally club has a mission 
to fight hate by promoting love 
and the understanding of others, 
regardless of race, religion, class, 
gender, or sexual orientation. 

“Ally is for everyone who 
believes it’s not right to treat peo- 
ple badly because they are differ- 
ent,” said Linda Hollingdale, 
Ally faculty adviser. “This week- 
long event is a way of encourag- 
ing awareness. Hate is probably 
at the center of why people treat 
others badly who are different 
from them.” 

The idea for having an “Ally 
Week” was thought up by the 
club’s co-chairpersons, juniors 
Erin Wakeham and _ Ryan 
Layman. The two decided to 
expand on last year’s one-day 
festival against hate and because 
they thought it would be advanta- 
both the 
Women’s Center and Campus 
Ministry. Both groups expressed 
interest in doing a collaboration 
with Ally, Layman said. 


geous to involve 


“There is a common ground 
between Ally, Women’s Center 
and Campus Ministry,” Layman 
said. “With their help, the mes- 
sage against hate has a bigger 
impact because it shows that we 


are all on the same page, and try- 


Ally Week Events 


April 13 
Candlelight vigil 
Candles for Compassion 
5 p.m., Alliot Hail 


April 14 
Speaker Dan Lunney, 
“Catholicism and 
HIV/AIDS prevention” 
6 p.m., Alliot Hall 
Multipurpose Room 


Film/Speaker 
Tom “TJ” Leyden, 
“Turning Away From Hate” 
7:30 p.m., 
McCarthy Recital Hall 
Doors open at 6:30 p.m. 


April 15 
Music performance by 
Gregory Douglass 
8 p.m., Alliot Fireplace 





ing to accomplish the same goal 
by trying to change the way peo- 
ple look at the homosexual com- 
munity.” 

Events began on April 11 in 
the Women’s Center with a 
screening of the movie, “Journey 
to a Hate-free Millennium,” by 
Brent Scarpo. Scarpo is a produc- 
er, writer, director, actor, and 
casting director in Hollywood as 
well as the founder of the non- 
profit New Light Media. 

On April 13, the official day 
of silence, there will be a candle- 
light vigil titled “Candles for 
Compassion” as an effort to unite 


the college in the fight against 


hate in the world. 

“The candlelight vigil is the 
way of exploring the fact that 
homosexuals and people of all 
sexual diversities are spiritual 
too,” Layman said. “There are 
many homosexual Catholics and 
due to the stigma and public 
stance of the Catholic Church, 
there is a challenge to address 
these issues from both sides.” 

There will be two events tak- 
ing place on April 13. Campus 
Ministry is hosting a gospel of 
life speaker series where Dan 
Lunney, executive director of the 
National Catholic AIDS 
Network, will speak about 
Catholicism and HIV/AIDS pre- 
vention as well as what his organ- 
ization is doing to help prevent it. 
Tom “TJ” Leyden, a former neo- 
Nazi supremacist activist and 
recruiter, will show his film, 
“Turning Away From Hate,” as 
he reveals his past and what 
caused him to change. 

“Bringing in TJ is important 
because he went from being com- 
pletely hate-filled to recognizing 
his mistakes and changing his 
life,” senior Michael McCaffrey 
said. “He talks about how hate is 
never positive and I think he is a 
good role model that shows how 
people can go from one extreme 
to the next. A lot of people can 
benefit from his story by taking a 
piece of what he says, under- 
standing it, and learning form it.” 

Gregory Douglass, a local 
Vermont performer who sings, 
and plays the keyboard as well as 
the guitar, will finish off the week 


This weeklong event 
is a way of 
encouraging 
awareness. Hate is 
probably at the 
center of why people 
treat others badly 
who are different 
from them. 


— Linda Hollingdale 
Ally faculty adviser 


on April 15. 

Associate Director of 
Edmundite Campus Ministry for 
Pastoral Services Joanne Nelson 
said she believes it’s important 
for Campus Ministry to sponsor 
an Ally event because it helps 


dispel the common misunder- 
standing that Catholic teachings 
do not extend to everyone. 

“This alliance is perfectly in 
line with Christ’s message,” 
Nelson said. “Jesus said, ‘Love 
God and love neighbor.’ If we 
didn’t have groups like Ally on 
campus, we would not be keep- 
ing Jesus’ message. Evangeliza- 
tion is what we do so we aspire to 
share this message of Jesus and 
word of God with people.” 

Wakeham said she hopes 
their message will spread on 
campus and will in turn build a 
stronger, more tolerant communi- 
ty. 

“Hopefully, this week will 
bring more awareness on campus 
because these events are diverse 
and should generate the interest 
of different people,” Wakeham 
said. 
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CALENDAR: Changes not 
to take place until 2007-08 


Continued from Page 1 
ed more work for Physical Plant, 
Security, and food services. 

Sophomore women’s ice 
hockey player Melissa Gagne is 
against the possible spring break 
change because she would have 
to remain on campus for practice 
and games if the break were any 
earlier than mid-March. 

“March break is the only full 
break we get besides Columbus 
Day in October,” Gagne said. 

For other students with year- 
round obligations, like Fire and 
Rescue and those with part-time 
jobs in Burlington, the change 
won't affect them. 

“When you have so many 
things tying you to campus, it 
doesn’t matter when spring break 
is because you can’t go home 
anyway, sophomore Jackie 
Rotondo said. Rotondo runs Fire 
and Rescue two nights a week 
and works part time. She said the 
five-hour ride home _ to 
Connecticut isn’t possible when 
jobs and activities run through 
spring break. 

Biology professor Declan 
McCabe is one of many faculty 
with children who would benefit 
if the academic calendar were 
changed because their vacations 
would fall at the same time. 

“I could come in and do my 
job well when my kids are in 
school and have a break with 
them when they’re out,” McCabe 
said. 
Education majors would also 
benefit, especially those student 


teaching in the spring. Many stu- 


dent teachers haven’t had a spring 
break for the past two years 
because they have a responsibili- 
ty to their classrooms during 
spring break, and have classes 
during their kids’ vacation in 
February. 

Shea said she thinks those 
planning the academic calendar 
should be most concerned with 
creating an optimal academic 
environment. Spring break 
should fall somewhere in the 
middle of the spring semester, but 
not necessarily the week of 
March 17, she said. If it doesn’t 
fall on St. Patrick’s Day, profes- 
sors should have exams and proj- 
ects during this time to keep stu- 
dents busy, she said. 

“T think that if students want 
to be on campus during St. 
Patrick’s Day, then they need to 
police themselves,” Shea said. 

Each representative body on 
campus, including the S.A. and 
the Faculty Senate, will make a 
nonbinding recommendation 
about how the schedule should 
work, said Howard D’Angelo, 
secretary of academics and a 
member of the Calendar 
Committee. No recommenda- 
tions are definite, and any 
changes would not take effect 
until the 2007-08 school year. 

“The status (of the schedule) 
is that everyone who can weigh in 


is weighing in, and ultimately it’s — 


the decision of the Cabinet,” 
D’ Angelo said. 


TRAFFIC: Students warned 
to slow down; stop at signs 


Continued from Page 1 

and to provide reasonable notice 
of increased enforcement activi- 
ty.” 

It is difficult to quantify 
whether or not the e-mail has had 
an effect, Soons wrote. “It is our 
hope that people are being more 
conscientious as they approach 
crosswalks and intersections,” he 
said. 

Thirteen tickets have been 
issued for stop sign violations, 
speed and negligent operation 
this semester, he said. 

Soons also said the Col- 
chester Police Department has 
agreed to increase patrols on 
Campus Road as well as spend 
some time monitoring intersec- 
tions. 

_ Junior William Keyser said 
the e-mail did not have much 
impact. 

“It’s made me pay more atten- 
tion, but I’ve always stopped at 
the stop signs,” Keyser said. 

Keyser said he has had a car 
on campus for two years, but has 
never been ticketed for traffic 
violations. 

Sophomore Julia Rainville 
said she has no problem with the 
traffic laws on campus. Rainville 
said she’s had a car on campus 
throughout the semester and has 
not received any tickets or fines. 

“I’m careful because I have 


no money to pay for tickets,” 
Rainville said. 

Before Soons’s e-mail, Rain- 
ville said she usually would not 
stop at campus stop signs and 
crosswalks unless she saw a 
pedestrian. 

“Tt made me more aware of 
the high traffic areas between 
Alliot and the suites,” Rainville 
said of Soons’ message. 

Sophomore John Flaherty 
said he was nearly hit by cars on 
several occasions crossing the 
street to go to Alliot Hall. e 

Flaherty blamed students 
using cell phones and some off- 
campus drivers for most of the 
close calls. 

“Usually it’s the students on 
campus that are going fast, but 
the Domino’s guy is the friggin’ 
devil,” Flaherty said. 

Flaherty said he has seen 
more students stopping at the 
crosswalks since Soons’ e-mail. 

Senior Michael McCaffrey 
said he has never had any close 
calls in the crosswalks, but has 
seen several. 

“There are definitely a few 
people who I’ve seen going at 
least 35 or 40,” McCaffrey said. 
“After the e-mail people parked 
around that area are going slow- 
er, but there are still people who 
whiz by you when you’re pulling 
out. That’s se ury.” 


RUGBY: 


NEws 


Virus attacks faculty computers 


Staff computers slowed, IT still investigating cause 


By Sara Randolph 
Staff Writer 


Up to 100 faculty and staff 
computers were affected by a 
variation of a Trojan virus when 
it slipped through anti-virus soft- 
ware undetected after Easter 
break. The virus was isolated to 
specific computers and didn’t 
impact the labs, classrooms, or 
student servers, but slowed net- 
work services because it clogged 
the lines, said Joann Trottier, 
director of academic technology 
services. 

The infected computers 
were unable to run certain appli- 
cations such as Microsoft Word 
and e-mail. The problem was 
especially bad for those whose 
computer didn’t detect the virus 
until it was too late. Some 
infected computer screens 
turned blue when turned on. 

Much of the campus saw a 
slowing of services, however it 
was a relatively small part of the 
population that actually had the 
virus, Trottier said. “The virus 
broadcast a lot of traffic on the 
network. Once we identified 
what it was, we found that there 
wasn’t a virus signature in our 
eTrust signatures. As soon as we 
figured out what it was, we 


Continued from Page 1 
responsible for,” Nelson 
“Some things we are not.” 

Junior player Sara 
McLaughlin, who was responsi- 
ble for the school credit card 
used to reserve the rooms, said 
the Econo Lodge Watertown 
wrongly accused St.. Michael’s 
students of causing damage. She 
said the rooms damaged that 
night do not match with receipts 
for the rooms St. Michael’s play- 
ers occupied, and the school 
became an easy target because 
other clubs reserved with per- 
sonal cards. The hotel blamed 
the school for a damaged lamp 
in Room 222 and a stolen lamp 
in 220. McLaughlin said no one 
from the school occupied Room 
222. She said. Room 220, which 
she occupied, never had a lamp. 

“None of it was done by 
us,” she said. 

The first noise complaint 
came at about 5 a.m. She said 
the St. Michael’s teams were 
sleeping in their rooms at about 
2 a.m. The women’s team was 
asked to leave at about 8:30 a.m. 
Sunday because of the com- 
plaints. 

Management at 
Lodge refused comment. 

Men’s club President Paul 
Harper, who was not on the trip, 
met with administration on 
Monday, April 4, and said the 
cost of damage has not been 
released, but he has heard dis- 
cussion of almost $400. Harper 
also said drinking was a part of 
the victory celebration at the 
hotel. 


said. 


Econo 


updated our virus signature.” 

A virus signature ts a coded 
characteristic that helps the anti- 
virus software identify viruses. 
If the virus software doesn’t rec- 
ognize the characteristic, it goes 
undetected. Once updated, the 
virus can be identified, Trottier 
said. 

When a virus comes out 
before the company has a solu- 
tion, there is a window of oppor- 
tunity. The chances of this par- 
ticular virus hitting again are 
unlikely, Trottier said. 

“As long as people keep 
writing new code for viruses, 
there’s still that opportunity for 
one to slip through,” Trottier 
said. 

Students should remain 
unharmed as long as they run 
virus protection software, 
Trottier said. 

Sheryl Fleury, housing 
coordinator and executive assis- 
tant for Student Affairs, noticed 
problems with her computer 
after returning from Easter 
break. Her screen was blue when 
she first turned it on. When she 
did boot up, everything froze. 
Fleury said she knew there was a 
problem when she saw there was 
no yellow ball bouncing in the 
blue square in the right hand cor- 


Young people 
sometimes need to 
learn very hard 
lessons. At the end of 
the day, it’s a 
student-run 
organization and they 


have to pay the price. 
— Eric Nelson 


men’s coach and 
business professor 


Samara said the administra- 
tion is reluctant to talk about the 
investigation for legal reasons. 
Samara wrote in a statement to 
The Defender that the college 
will continue to sort out who is 
responsible for any violations of 
school policies. 

“This is a black eye for the 
institution,’ Samara said. 

The future of the club, 
which is funded by the Student 
Association, is under discussion. 

Nelson said students made 
mistakes, but it is up to the play- 
ers to show they can change 
their behavior. 

_ “Young people sometimes 
need to learn very hard lessons,” 
Nelson said. “At the end of the 
day, it’s a student-run organiza- 
tion and they have to pay the 
price. This  shouldn’t be 
ignored.” 

The teams were competing 
in the annual Fort Drum Blue 
Balls 10’s Tournament in 


ner of her desktop, which moni- 
tors both incoming and outgoing 
files. 

“People from Information 
Technology were sent over very 
quickly and cleared it in about 
an hour, hour and a half,” Fleury 
said. “The next day it came back 
and I was down again. IT called 
me and knew the importance of 
room lottery, so they sent some- 
one over to help right away.” 

Within two tries, Fleury’s 
computer was fixed. “No matter 
what, I’m on my computer all 
the time,” she said. “I was doing 
double the work once it was 
fixed, but it only set me back in 
time.” 

Registrar’s Office coordina- 
tor Katherine Orthman couldn’t 
access her computer for about a 
day and a half when it froze. 
Peter Cross of IT came and fixed 
her computer and the virus did 
not resurface. It also had no 
affect on Datatel, which makes 
registration possible, or on any 
other programs. 

IT is still in the process of 
investigating what went wrong. 

“A post analysis is being 
conducted so we may identify 
where the risks were and how 
we can do it better next time and 
minimize our risk,” Trottier said. 


Teams deny hotel damage 


Watertown, N.Y. The event fea- 
tured many New York squads 
and St. Michael’s rival, Queens 
University of Ontario, Canada. 
The St. Michael’s men came 
away with the tournament victo- 
ry over five-time defending 
champions Queens in the final 
match. 

The men’s squad, which 
plans to appeal the suspension, 
is frustrated because of the suc- 
cess the team was having this 
spring, Harper said. Before the 
suspension the men had gone 
8-1. 

“The way it. was going, if 
this hadn’t been a setback, I have 
no doubt we could have won the 
entire division,” Harper said. “If 
we lose the fall season, too, it 
will probably never get back on 
its feet, at least not with the kids 
that are here now.” 

Both teams have been going 
door-to-door across campus 
looking for petition signatures 
supporting the teams, 
McLaughlin and Harper said. 
The team hopes these signatures 
will convince the administration 
they deserve a shot to practice 
and play as soon as possible. 

“Basically, we afte waiting 
for administration to make their 
final decision,” McLaughlin 
said. “You can’t just cancel tra- 
dition. If you do, you will lose 
an outlet for many people.” 

Samara said the administra- 
tion hopes to have a clearer 
stance before students go home 
for summer break. A meeting 
will be held in late April to 
make ‘urther decisions. 
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Editorial , 
Let the truth be told 


With the men’s and women’s rugby teams facing possible 
indefinite suspension, The Defender and the Echo are trying 
again to get to the bottom of a story that is controversial and 
potentially damaging to the college. And, boy, it isn’t easy 
when your only source for information is our administration. 
In fact, it never has been. 

Dean of Students Mike Samara provided The Defender 
with a general written statement about how these situations 
should be handled, but he would not provide us with any spe- 
cific information about the night in question, who was 
involved or what exactly happened with the teams. 

In December, a staff reporter wrote an article about a 
January 2004 drug arrest on campus that landed two St. 
Michael’s students in court. The bulk of the information for 
the story came from court documents, which are public 
record. Samara again gave a general statement about similar 
cases, but would not comment on specifics. When both publi- 
cations tried to cover this event as it was happening, neither 
the school nor the Colchester police would comment, leaving 
campus rumors to run wild without the truth being told. 

In January 2004, two hockey players were injured, one 
visitor was arrested and at least seven students were sent 
home after an alcohol-related fight. Head coach and Director 
of Resident Life Lou DiMasi said there were violations and 
action was taken, but would not comment further on specifics. 

The Defender understands that the administration wants 
to be fair to students. We understand that there is a certain 
level of privacy that should be respected. We know these sto- 
ries do not make the college look good for prospective stu- 
dents, their parents and college donors. We understand this is 
a business, and the administration has a right to try to protect 
its reputation. We understand the administration does not have 
to tell us anything, but when these things happen (and they do 
on any college campus), rumors run rampant, and we as pub- 
lications cannot do our duty to report the truth. 

The administration continually denies us access to the 
truth while our professors tell us we have a right to it as jour- 
nalists. Is the administration helping to prepare student jour- 
nalists for the working world or hindering us? This is a liber- 
al arts college that promotes the search for truth above all. But 
when the truth hurts, the college avoids answering the hard 
questions. It’s as if it is better to hide the mistake than to admit 
it happened and try to help others learn from it. And aren’t we 
taught in college that it’s the hard questions and perhaps our 
mistakes that help us learn best? 

Our administration is teaching us that — contrary to the 
real working world — there is no such thing as public infor- 
mation, no guarantee of access to meetings, no right to the 
truth. 

Christine Danyow 
Executive Editor 


CORRECTION | Graduation tickets: An April 6 editorial on Page 
8 about a lack of seating for graduation incorrectly stated that the 
200 extra tickets to be raffled off would cost money. The raffle for the 
tickets was to be at no extra cost to the students. 

Japhy Ryder: An April 6 article on Page 13 about Japhy Ryder labeled 
it as a former St. Michael's band in a headline. The band is still 


together and playing. 

Pope photos: A photo of Pope John Paul Il on Page 1 of the April 6 
Defender should have been credited to the Roman Catholic Diocese 
of Burlington. A related photo featured sophomore Rebecca Hardy 
holding the Bible during Mass. Her name was omitted from the cap- 
tion. 


THE DEFENDER 
— MISSION STATEMENT ——— 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspa- 
per of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally 
and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the 
community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and 
entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

rhe Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to arti- 
cles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


——— a - ee 














pHoto oF THE WEEK | The Chairman of the board 
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Photo by Sean Cooley 
Sophomore Eddie Wisdom ollies a table-turned-ramp between the Quad and Durick Library on April 
6. Wisdom started skateboarding in middle school and took a break while attending boarding school 
before he picked it back up at St. Michael’s. “I’m only good here at St. Mike’s,’” Wisdom said of his 
skateboarding skills. ; 


John Paul II successor must modernize church 


By Rob Hamilton 
The North Wind 
Northern Michigan University 


MARQUETTE, Mich. — I 
was raised Catholic, but I have 
mixed feelings about the legacy 
of Pope John Paul II. 

On one hand, I respect his 
determination to strive for peace 
and human rights, and I acknowl- 
edge his many positive contribu- 
tions to the world. But John Paul 
II’s conservative views have 
pushed people further from the 
church, and it’s time for this era 
to end. 

John Paul Il did much to 
facilitate peace around the globe. 
The pope helped to restore 
democracy and spread religious 
freedom to Eastern Europe. He 
traveled to Asia, Africa and South 
America to spread messages of 
peace, equality and freedom. 

He worked on repairing 
damage between religions, 
emphasizing reconciliation 
between Jews and Christians 
notably apologizing for the 
church’s refusal to act during the 
Holocaust. 

I respect him for these views 


and for his efforts to maintain 
peace. Yet, I was often frustrated 
by his refusal to recognize 
women as equals and by his 
damnation of homosexuals. John 
Paul II spoke of equality and 
acceptance, but his tenure 
showed Catholicism to be a 
male-centered religion that could 
not come to terms with human 
sexuality. 

While small steps were made 
toward equality for women dur- 
ing John Paul II’s 26 years, he did 
not allow women to gain power 
in the church. He maintained that 
the priesthood was only for men. 
Most American Catholics dis- 
agree with this stance, as 60 per- 
cent of U.S. Catholics said 
women should. be allowed to 
become priests, according to a 
recent Associated Press poll. The 
next pope must be more progres- 
sive and acknowledge that 
women have a great deal to con- 
tribute to church leadership. 

The Catholic attitude 
towards homosexuality is even 
more hypocritical. John Paul II 
called homosexuality a moral 
evil and a sin, which brands gays 
and lesbians as second-class citi- 


zens. Last year during the 
November election, the church 
donated more than $500,000 to 
support a proposal in Michigan 
that made gay marriage illegal. 
The new pope must be more 
accepting of all members of soci- 
ety and demand that church funds 
are used to help, not hinder, 
human beings. 

Finally, many AIDS activists 
say the pope’s stance against con- 
doms hurt the fight against AIDS 
and other sexually transmitted 
diseases, especially in Africa. 
While abstinence should always 
be promoted, safer sex methods 
cannot be ignored in this era. 

Seventy-eight -percent of 
American Catholics agree that 
followers should be allowed to 
use birth control, according to a 
USA Today survey. The Catholic 
Church must accept that most of | 
humanity does not see sex as 
merely a means of procreation. 

When the white smoke rises 
from the Sistine Chapel, the 
Catholic Church needs to elect a 
more progressive leader that will 
lead the church into the 21st cen- 
tury. 

U-wire 
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‘Speaks 


What is your 
dream job? 


“Running my own private 
school in Hawaii, and |’d be 
involved in the World’s 
Sexiest Man contest.” 


Grant Coscia, ’06 


“Teacher for English at a 
university or high school.” 


Hiro Asakura, SIS, Japan 


“Broadway actress, because 
| like singing, acting and 
dancing. ‘Rent’ and 
‘Phantom of the Opera’ are 
my favorite musicals.” 





Meghan Harrington, ’08 


“Brazilian waxer — for the 
money.” 


Simon Granger, ’05 





‘Alpaca farmer because 
they’re cute and they 
hum.” = 


Rachel Lawler, 07 


‘ve got it.” 


Mare vanderHeyden, President, St. 
Michael's College 


“Being a pirate, because 
they have fun birds and 
you get to have your own 
ship.” 


Mike Nestor, '06 


“Being a bum and not 
working ever.” 


Eileen Attridge, ’O7 
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Photo courtesy of Kelly Alper 


Calen Perkins reads to young orphans during a spring break trip to El Salvador with the MOVE program. 


A spring break 
from the ordinary 


MOVE takes volunteer efforts to El Salvador 


By Allen Briggs 
Staff Writer 


In San Miguel, El Salvador, 
orphans play on rusty jungle 
gyms, patients in need of simple 
surgery die because they have no 
money to pay for treatment, and 
trash-covered soccer fields pre- 
vent children from playing a safe 
game of the sport they love. 

During spring break, a group 
of St. Michael’s students and 
faculty went to San Miguel. The 
MOVE trip was dedicated to 
helping the residents, especially 
children of the Central American 
country. The group’s main objec- 
tives were to help at an orphan- 
age, a local nursing home and a 
medical clinic. 

Spanish professor Marta 
Umanzor, a native of El Salvador, 
has brought students on this serv- 
ice trip for the past three years. 

In El Salvador, students were 
exposed to a shocking environ- 
ment, sophomore Spanish major 
Breana Coombs said. 

“It was my first trip out of 
the country,” she said. “You walk 
down the street up to your ankles 
in trash.” 

Students began building 
relationships with children from 
newborns to 18-year-olds at the 
La Aldea Infantil Orphanage in 
San Miguel. 

Every student on the trip 
spoke Spanish, an important 
asset in a country where children 
don’t understand English. 
Students donated money and 
brought toys and supplies for the 
orphans. 

“We donated a lot of books, 
crayons, colored paper and other 


arts and crafts,’ Coombs said. 


Service Trip © 
Meeting 


Meeting April 16 at noon 
in the Farrell Room to dis- 
cuss next year’s spring 
break trip to El Salvador. 





“We also donated a lot of soap to 
the orphanage and _ nursing 


The volunteer efforts began 
before the students left Vermont. 
They gathered used toys and 
bought new things that would be 
useful or fun for the kids. 

Over $1,000 was raised to 
rebuild a new playground for the 
orphanage. The children had a 
swing set with only one swing 
and a rusty jungle gym. 

Students quickly became 
emotionally attached to the chil- 
dren. Sophomore Kelly Alper 
spent time with a 2-year-old girl 
named Evelyn. Alper plans on 
staying in contact with Evelyn 
and other orphans by mail. 

“It was really striking having 
people look at you funny because 
you are white and you are the 
minority,” said Alper, who has 
never been to a developing coun- 
try. 

Before long, the kids were 
clinging to the arms of the volun- 
teers, begging them to read 
Spanish versions of books like 
“The Polar Express” and “The 
Cat in the Hat,” senior Calen 
Perkins said. 

“They had a good time with 
us,” he said. “We were like fun 
big kids to play with.” 


With no modern trash- 


removal systems in El Salvador, 
students also spent a lot of time 
cleaning up and teaching the 
orphans about sanitary waste 
management. Despite the chil- 
dren's’ difficult upbringing, they 
make the best of their situation. 

“These people were happier 
than anyone I’ve ever met in my 
life,” Coombs said. “They didn’t 
care that they didn’t have any- 
thing. They all got along.” 

Students also visited a med- 
ical clinic that had inadequate 
facilities. 

“There are very few medi- 
cines and the people need so 
much,” Umanzor said. “People 
are dying now for really basic 
things. It’s really terrible.” 

Umanzor said she hopes to 
finance a simple surgery room 
that could save many lives 
through her own personal -dona- 
tions and the donations of stu- 
dents. 

While in El Salvador, stu- 
dents saw constant reminders of a 
civil war that ravished the land- 
scape in the 1980s. They got a 
tour of a town that was complete- 
ly wiped out where all but one 
woman was. massacred. Bullet 
holes still tattooed the floor and 
blood-stained rags were a 
reminder of the carnage that hap- 
pened only a few short years ago. 

Perkins said both students 
and the children benefited from 
the experience. 

“It seemed to be productive 
on both ends, for us and the 
kids,” Perkins said. “Our group 
learned a lot. The kids got mate- 
rials and had a good time with 


” 


us. 
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Out of the classroom 
and into the real world 


Internships prove crucial for St. Michael's students 


By Courtney Alex 
Staff Writer Top 5 reasons 


to get an internship 


Walls are plastered with 
snowboarding and skateboarding 
posters, replicating a dorm bed- 
room. Regular employees stared 
as the rookie entered the office 


1. Earn academic credit. 
2. Enhance your resume. 
3. Explore the job market. 


networking and a strong recom- 
mendation for when I go out into 
the field.” 

Klein also does some mar- 
keting and event coordinating at 
his job. He has been working 
with the Free Flow Tour, which 
includes amateur action sport 


and was led to a small cubicle 4. Gain invaluable work like BMX riding and skateboard- 
with a desk and a computer. This experience. ing. He is responsible for calling 
was senior psychology major S. Have the opportunity to different businesses such as skate 
Mike Klein’s first day interning integrate classroom experi- stores, CD stores and arcades, to 
at Fuse Integrated Sports ence with the real world. promote the tour. Klein also had 


Marketing this semester. 


a chance to work with Tag, a new 


This semester, there are General Information cologne put out by Fuse. Unlike 


about 50 students interning in the 


McCarron, Klein said he enjoys 


Burlington area. Internships are 45 hours of interning one what he is doing and would like 
available for credits in any major, semester is one credit. to continue in this field. 
however, journalism and psy- Most students do 3 credits “IT absolutely love what I 
chology majors are required to go and work 10-12 hours a do,” Klein said. “It’s a dream to 
through their departments. week. Most internships work there. The sports industry 
St. Michael’s internship pro- don’t pay because it is for is impossible to get into and I am 
gram is over 20 years old. The academic purposes. working in it. I would love to be 


director of the program, Joanne 


LaBrake, has been helping stu- For more information, 
dents find internships for the past contact LaBrake at 


hired by Fuse after college, but 
you have a better chance at win- 
ning the lottery than working 


five years. LaBrake said intern- jlabrake@smevt.edu. there.” 

ing is very important today. List compiled by Joanne Not only do students enjoy 
“Ten years ago it looked LaBrake, director of the interning, but businesses want St. 

good on a resume to have an internship program. Michael’s_ students, LaBrake 


internship,” LaBrake _ said. 
“Today it is crucial. The more 
experience you have, the better 
position you are going to be in when you look for a 
job. If there are two people trying to get the same 
job and one doesn’t have an internship, the one with 
the internship will have the step in. 

LaBrake holds informational meetings every 
semester to teach students the steps needed to get an 
internship. She urges students to start by looking on 
company’ Web sites or by setting up meetings with 
employers. 

Klein wishes he had taken an earlier look at the 
program. 

“I definitely recommend starting earlier than | 
did,” Klein said. “It would have been great to do 
more than one internship.” 

LaBrake said interning helps students feel out 
what they want or don’t want to do after school. 
Senior business major, Kelly McCarron just started 
at UBS Financial in Burlington, an office of finan- 
cial advisers. She helps the company to establish 
certain target markets and to look for important sale 
strategies. McCarron said her supervisor is incred- 
ible, but she realized the job wasn’t for her. 

“This has been a great experience, but I know | 
don’t want to go into finances,” McCarron said. “It 
just isn’t for me, but it has given me a great tool for 
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said. 

“T hear it over and over 
again, she said. “St. Michael’s 
students are exceptional. Not only because of what 
they know, but because they have great work ethic. 
People want students to work for them from this 
college.” 

The internship program is recommended for 
juniors and seniors because they have more college 
experience and a better idea of their career path. 
Supervisors don’t give grades, but department pro- 
fessors take the evaluations and produce a grade. 

Some of the work sites this year include: . Ben 
& Jerry’s, Burton Snowboards, Women’s Rape 
Crisis Center, Rome Snowboards, Boys-and Girls 
Club, Make-a-Wish Foundation, King Street Youth 
Center, Sen. James Jeffords’ Office, and the Ronald 
McDonald House. 

Klein is glad he took part in an internship 
because he has experienced hands-on work that he 
could not have had inside the classroom. 

“I’m going to take knowledge from this experi- 
ence that you can’t grasp from a classroom setting,” 
Klein said. “I'll keep all that I’ve learned and apply 


it to my next situations. It’s good to know that this - 


is the direction I want to take. Before this I was 
lost. Fuse has been more than just an internship. 
They have taken me under their wing.” 


See the beauty of science at work. 


When you support The Nature Conservancy, you're advancing innovative, (i 
science-based strategies that protect Earth’s most impoytant natural placesé 
Be a part of the vision. Visit nature.org or call 1-888-2 JOIN TNC. 


Banff National Park, Alberta, Canada © David Muench 


This message is made possible by the generous support of this 2 ation, 





TFOROSCOPES 


Not By Sean Cooley 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

Throw caution to the wind and take that 
trip to Boston. No one will miss your weak 
"Napoleon Dynamite" references and 
mediocre work. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

It’s spring! Take your workout outside, 
wear your tightest spandex and see how 
many drivers honk at you. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

Buy some new flip-flops for the shower. 
Your old ones are growing 150,000 
species of bacteria per minute. Don’t for- 
get to change your bed sheets, too. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

Branch out and have a relationship with an 
older man or woman. And if you're an 
older man or woman, keep those dirty 
thoughts in your head. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Don't lose your final project to the sketchy 
computer system. Back it up on a Zip disk, 
a DVD, papyrus see and sandstone 
carvings. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 
Sometimes when we touch, the honesty’s 
too much ... so give me my flippin’ space. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

If you live with eight guys, especially eight 
big guys, expect a fat damage bill at the 
end of the semester. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 
Go out and buy something really expen- 
sive on your parents’ credit card. You've 
been putting up with a lot lately and you 
definitely deserve it. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

Stop with the attitude. Your mood has 
been bringing everyone around you 
down. It you don’t cut it out, you won't 
have any friends. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

Be random. Grab a boom box, four 
friends and go dance to the Backstreet 
Boys in the middle of Church Street. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Beware of attending matrimonial services 
this week. Catching the bouquet may lead 
to a lifelong commitment. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

Treat yourself to a week of dining out. 
After a year of Alliot, a week off will 
prove beneficial for you ... and your ali- 
mentary canal. 
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The cast of “Into the Woods” posed for a media photo call after the play on April 6. 





By Peter Vancini 
Staff Writer 


“Oh, Grandma!” Micaela Mendicino 
exclaims. “What a big mouth you have!” 

“The better to eat you with, my dear!” 
Keith Boylan-Beaudreau recites in his 
most ferocious Big Bad Wolf voice to the 
delight of the howling audience. 

This was one of the many classic 
fairy-tale scenes from “Into the Woods”, 
the most recent production put on by the 
department of fine arts. 

The play, an award-winning Steven 
Sondheim musical, ran for seven perform- 
ances between March 31 and April 8 in the 
McCarthy Arts Center and received great 
reviews by the St. Michael’s community 
and The Burlington Free Press. It is also 
the first main-stage production in to be 
directed, designed, acted and produced by 
students. 


“This is something that’s never hap- 


pened,” senior director Heather Asquith 
said. “We went to the faculty board and I 
think they were really impressed with our 
initiative. They agreed to let us do it.” 

Asquith was one of the Senior Six, a 
group of senior theater majors who spent 
the past two-and-a-half years conceiving 
the production as part of their senior exhi- 
bition project. The other five were 
Jonathan Hart, Sarah Payson, Joe Guarino, 
Emily Davison, and Tracey Sullivan. 

Students and friends were not the only 
ones in attendance. The audience at the 
event was as diverse as the cast of charac- 
ters. 

Nicole Buckland, a massage therapist 
from Essex, attended the play with her 
aunt. She is a frequent playgoer and has 
seen several other productions at St. 
Michael’s. 

“I’m really enamored with what 
they’ve been able to put together. | think 
they did a wonderful job,” Buckland said. 


. Tesponse to what I do ... 














Photos by Sean Cooley 


Left: Keith Boylan-Beaudreau, as The Wolf, meets Little Red Riding Hood, Micaela 


Mendicino, for the first time in the woods. 


Above from left to right: Joanna Pressimone, Mike Mosey, Danny Drew and Sarah Devine 
play four fairy-tale characters living in a kingdom terrorized by a giant. 


‘Into the Woods’ draws large crowds 


Student-run production praised for success on and off the stage 


“The set is wonderful. I like the contrast 
that the lighting provides. It really adds to 
the set.” 

“Into the Woods” also gave student 
behind: the scenes a chance to shine. 
Senior Jonathan Hart, a lighting designer 
who began as an actor, has done lighting 
for several smaller productions and 
enjoyed the creative elements. When he 
was named lighting designer for the play, 
he saw it as a great opportunity to be cre- 
ative. : 

“Everything you see lit on stage is 
something that I’ve put there,” Hart said. 
“It’s completely an artistic process. That’s 
really what I do as an art.” 

Hart’s work has been catching the eye 
of other theater enthusiasts, as well, and 
landed him in the limelight when he 
received praise from a critic in The 
Burlington Free Press. 

“The fact that I’m getting such a great 
it’s a great feel- 


ing,” he said. “I can’t describe it.” 

For cast and crew, the end was bitter- 
sweet. 

“It’s been absolutely amazing how the 
audience reacts each night, and each night 
they react to something new,” Asquith 
says. “Everybody really worked hard to 
find their character. Once in costume, they 
really knew who they were. They really 
brought it to the stage. We’ve all had a 
very personal connection to the play.” 

Sophomore theater major Boylan- 
Beaudreau, who played a wolf, said he 
loves performing and will miss being a 
part of the play. 

“It’s a weird thing,” he said. “It’s been 
a dominant part of our lives. It’s going to 
be nice to get back to doing work and 
hanging out with friends, but there’s. going 
to be a huge void. I’m really glad I was 
part of it.” 
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The changes college grants us 


relationships we’ve had since we 
were younger. In grade school 
there was the inseparable best friend who 
Ss 


[= funny to think back on all the 


we thought we could- 
n’t do anything with- 
out. In junior high we 
developed friendships 
we thought would last 
forever, and high 
school brought about 











our first serious 

romantic relationship 

that inevitably 

crashed and burned Kate 
Ouellette 


without so much as a 
second thought. The 
ways in which relationships evolve, no 
matter if they’re friendships or an attempt 
at love, change drastically from our first 
B.E.F., (best friend forever) to our first « !- 
lege roommate. 

Coming to college is naturally a dra- 
matic adjustment from living at home and 
something we all anxiously awaited with 
over-packed suitcases and dorm decora- 
tions. When the letter finally came telling 
us who our roommate would be, shock 
came over our bodies and we began trying 
to decipher who this character really was 
with the limited information provided. 
Then move-in day came. Our parents 
“helped us haul our stuff up the cement 


stairs in the humid August heat, and then 
left us with a complete stranger who we 
were expected to have some sort of civil 
relationship with. 

Some of us were lucky. We didn’t 
have a problem living with this person and 
sharing such tiny quarters for our first year 
at school. Others struggled endlessly, con- 
templating scenarios that would surely 
drive their roommate out looking for 
another place to live and another person to 
annoy. Living with these people is an 
experience. It’s our first try at relationship 
survival without the comfort of always 
knowing we will be able to leave any situ- 
ation and just go home. Here, there is no 
such thing. We develop relationships so 
incredibly fast that sometimes I have to 
take a step back and wonder how I got 
here. We don’t just meet people, we live 
with them. We create such tight bonds and 
learn so much about one another in a short 
amount of time that it makes me wonder 
who I know better: the ones from home 
whom I have known my entire life, or the 
friends I have developed over the past 
three years? 

We depend on one another so heavily 
that often college relationships create a 
family away from home. We go through 
everything together. We know about the 
dwindling bank accounts, the parent phone 
call that completely ruined the day, the 


boyfriend or girlfriend conflict, the 
bombed quiz and the nasty look from a 
passing classmate. But, not only do we 
know about these things, we know how 
and why it happened, as well as the feel- 
ings behind them. At this point in my col- 
lege life, I am confident in saying I can 
anticipate my friends’ reactions and feel- 
ings as fast as fast as a freshman pass out 
on the weekends. -There is no longer a 
need to ask why, we just know. We’re 
there to support, sympathize, listen and of 
course, to relax and de-stress with during 
the weekends. 

And then there are the other relation- 
ships, the ones that take on a whole other 
meaning when we come to school. Having 
a boyfriend or girlfriend during college is 
extreme. There are no longer parents set- 
ting curfews or fathers making the boy you 
brought home feel as uncomfortable as 
possible. Now that I think about it, are 
there any sort of limitations? In high 
school it took a while to really get to know 
someone, to figure them out and to really 


understand them. Here, we live together. 


Although, not literally in the same house, 
but spending time together is never really 
an issue. It’s not something that needs to 
be planned out, it’s simply expected and 
occurs without question. We can find out 
so much more so quickly that in a way it’s 
a little nerve-racking. They become much 


more intense and serious more quickly 
than before. It seems to me that we’re ina 
transition period of our lives. At this point 
we’re supposed to be mature enough to 
handle a commitment to another person. 
We are no longer in a dream world where 
we think we are going to end up with 
every person we date, and yet, most of us 
are no where near ready for anything to be 
set in stone. 

But, we will always love and cherish 
those friends we ran around with wearing 
pigtails with, walked the scary and unfa- 
miliar halls of high school, drove in our 
first car, shared our first love, or got drunk 
with for the first time. However, it’s the 
friends we have now who will undoubted- 
ly remain in our lives forever. Although 
some of us are not the best at keeping in 
touch or picking up a phone, there will 
always be times in our lives when we will 
go back to the days where we lived with 
our best friends, sharing our every thought 
curled up on the couch drinking a Captain 
and Coke. 


Contact Kate Ouellette at 
kouellette@ smcvt.edu 


A look back: Freshman year relived 


ver my four years at St. 
Michael’s I have been 
told repeatedly, “Enjoy 


college, it is the best years of 
your life.” I got to thinking, if this 
is true, it should be easy to pick 
the best year of college, which in 
turn, could quite possibly be the 
best year of 
my life. This 
honor goes 
to freshman 
year. Yeah, 
that’s right, 
not first- 
Wey Geen a 
F RES H- 
MAN year. 
The year is 
full of pure 
excitement 
due to the 
situation we have been thrown 
into. Coming onto campus for the 
first time, my major concern was 
if I was capable of acting like a 
grown-up college kid; especially 
for me, a kid who has never been 
considered too mature. This fear 
was quickly erased when I saw 
orientation “leaders,” running 
around acting like 6-year-olds, 
with the smell I now refer to as 
the Sunday morning stench. 
Once you lived through the 
orientation leaders, the next 
adjustment step is seeing the 
place where you will live for the 
first year of college and then 
finally meeting your floor-mates 
and your roommate with whom 
you already had that one out- 
standingly awkward phone con- 
versation. When people wonder 
exactly how drinking gets started 


Patrick 
Driscoll 





on a college campus, here is their 
explanation. 

Drinking, for most, loosens a 
person up and cures the awk- 
wardness that seems to accompa- 
ny every conversation in the first 
three months of school. Throw a 
bunch of dudes together who 
have never met and expect the 
conversations to follow this for- 
mula: greeting, then a talk of the 
Red Sox or some other intermedi- 
ary point, then to avoid more 
awkward conversation, or the 
even more awkward moment of 
silence, the question is asked, 
“You gonna drink tonight?” The 
next thing you know, a bunch of 
kids are sitting in a room, having 
a great time, drinking some beers. 
Don’t credit the beers for the 
good time, it is clearly the people. 
All the beers do is provide a com- 
mon bond, a conversation piece 
where floor-mates can share sto- 
ries from high school and have a 
great time. 

Now, I am not sure everyone 
else had the luck I did with fresh- 
man year, the legacy of fourth 
floor Ryan. Our floor could have 
been turned into the next great 
reality show. Not many floors can 
hold the likes of a Booter, a 
Moranimal, a Kick-it, a Boozey, 
a Cham, a Smokey, a Milkman, 
and the leader of our floor, our 
R.A. Jeff “The Body” Belote. 
The Body was a man of many tal- 
ents. Besides committing him- 
self to his R.A. position, he was 
also a varsity athlete. 

Jeff was your typical 6-foot- 
tall, 155-pound male cheerleader, 
the first in school history. Jeff 


was over-skilled for many of the 
cheerleading activities so he 
stuck to screaming into the mega- 
phone. This wasn’t your normal 
voice, either. It was eerily com- 
parable to the sound of a micro- 
phone that is set too close to 
metal, but man, did that R.A. 
make us proud. Another thing 
that set “The Body” apart from 
the rest was, rather than stopping 
us from drinking, all he asked 
was that we provide him with the 
empties so he could return them 
for money and provide the floor 
with some pizza. 

With a set-up like this, you 
can imagine how much fun fresh- 
man year turned out, especially 
with the Patriots winning their 
first Super bowl in what has 
become a dynasty. I will never 
forget sitting in a room watching 
that final kick, then storming the 
Quad for “P-A-T-S, Pats, Pats, 
Pats” chants. 

The times you are going to 
remember about freshman year 
are not the nights in the hot cor- 
ner or the 200 parties. It is going 
to be the ones when you have 
way too much fun with way too 
many people in your room, hop- 
ing the cool R.A. is on‘duty. The 
lazy Sundays, are definitely the 
best in the dorms since you have 
power in numbers. Collectively, 
the building gets almost nothing 
accomplished throughout the day 
except telling stories, piecing 
together what happened and 
recovering from the weekend. 

There are a few ways to take 
advantage of freshman year. 
Don’t be afraid of spending a 


night with your buddies on your 
floor. Sometimes the townhouses 
and off-campus parties are over- 
rated, and the seniors are old and 
lame anyway. If you do decide to 
go to a townhouse where you 
don’t know the kids who live 
there, don’t go in acting like the 
Fonz. Hang out with kids in the 
house, be respectful and have a 
good time. Personally, after liv- 


ing in a townhouse, I feel anyone 


is welcome as long as they are 
going to have a good time. 

You have all four years to 
hang out around the townhouses, 
but once you leave the Quad 
there is no going back. One of my 
mentors gave a_ third-grader 
advice about going to high school 
that I will now give to the fresh- 
men about leaving the quad: 

“Gee, Billy, I can’t wait till I 
go to high school.” 

“Don’t you say that. Don’t 
you ever say that. Stay here. Stay 
here as long as you can. For the 
love of God, cherish it. You have 


to cherish it.” 

So, to all my boys from Ryan 
4 South, thank you. You provid- 
ed me with one of the best years 
of my life. Never will I forget 
World Series baseball, the 
Patriots games or the many other 
great times we had. To the fresh- 
men who only have a month left, 
have a blast. Enjoy the final 
month and the rest of your four 
years. met 


Contact Patrick Driscoll at 
pdriscoll@ smcvt.edu 


PaPA FRANK’S 


Authentic Italian Food At Reasonable Prices 


Pizza e Calzones e Hot Subs e Pasta Dishes e Soups e Chili e Salad e Antipasto e Connoli e Spumoni 


Now Taking Reservations for Large Parties - Sunday thru Thursday 


Papa Frank’s Italian Restaurant 


ST. MICHAEL’S STUDENTS TAKE 


YOUR NEXT 
ORDER 


We Accept the Knightcard 
Valid every day. Not valid for delivery. 


10% OF 


13 West Center Street, Winooski ™@ Monday-Saturday |lam-10pm; Sunday 4pm-9pm 
For Take-out Call: 655-2423 ™@ For Delivery Call: 865-FOOD 
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Audra McDonald 
comes to the 
Flynn 


Wednesday 


Timeless classics. Higher 
Ground presents M. Ward. 
“Armed with a guitar, har- 
monica, sparse percussion and 
a Tin-Pan Alley-esque piano, 
Ward spins timeless classics 
that seem to flow effortlessly.” 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Show 

. starts at 8 p.m. Tickets for the 
event cost $12, $14 day of the 
show. 


14 
Thursda\ 


Poetry and Fiction. The 
English department presents 
Sara Dillon from the Class of 
1977. She will be reading her 
poetry and fiction in St. 
Edmund’s Farrell Room at 
4:30 p.m. 


Bluegrass. 104.7, The Point, 
presents Ralph Stanley and 
the Clinch Mountain Boys at 
the FlynnTheater. Known to 
be one of “the most popular at 
bluegrass festivals, Ralph and 
each edition of the Clinch 
Mountain Boys grew to be 
one of the most respected out- 
fits in bluegrass.” Doors open 
at 7 p.m. Show starts at 8 p.m. 
Tickets for the event cost $28 
in advance and $30 day of 
show. 


Photo courtesy of the FlynnCenter 


Audra McDonald comes to the 


[5 

Friday 

Phi Beta Kappa. The Phi 
Beta Kappa induction 


Campus binge drinking: 


ollege students are not social 

drinkers. Social drinkers have one 

or two drinks between 6 and 8 p.m. 
while chatting with a few friends. Social 
drinkers have drinks out in public and do 
not conceal what they are doing. They are 
of legal drinking age and the term moder- 
ation holds much 
value in the lives Of EEE 
these adults. This COLUMNIST 
type of drinking is fT %@ 
socially acceptable in 
our culture. 
College students are 
binge drinkers. They 
have more than one or 
two drinks in one 
evening and do so for 
consecutive days. 
Other words synony- 
mous with “binge” 
are, riot, blowout, spree, running amok and 
party. The word has college written all 
over it. This type of drinking is not only 
socially acceptable on college campuses 
nationwide, it is expected. Yet, this behav- 
ior is concealed, though few are fooled. 





= m2 
Monty 


I visited www.collegedrinkingpreven- 


tion.gov and found “A Snapshot of Annual 
High-Risk College Drinking Conse- 
quences.” This 2002 study details the con- 
sequences of binge drinking on virtually 
all college campuses nationwide. 

Death: 1,400 college students age 18 
to 24 die each year from alcohol-related 


Flynn to share her Tony award 
winning vocal talents on April 
15 at 8 p.m. 





cermonies will take place in 
McCarthy at 4 p.m. Thiry-nine 
seniors and 8 juniors will be 
inducted into the honor socie- 


ty. 


Hip-hop stardate. Nectar’s 
presents The Perceptionists. 
“The Boston-based power trio 
seems to have been sum- 
moned straight out of the 
starved subconscious of the 
true-school hip-hop loving 
world,” the Nectar’s Website 
wrote. Tickets cost $11, 
$13.50 day of the show. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. Show 
starts at 9 p.m. 21 years of age 
and older only. ID required. 


Tony Award-winning singer. 
“One of the most recognized 
talents on Broadway, Audra 
McDonald has won an 
unprecedented four Tony 
Awards in merely 10 years,” 


_ wrote the FlynnCenter. Show 


starts at 8 p.m. Tickets for the 
event cost from $46 to $60 


Jazz concert. St. Michael’s 
presents the Wind Ensemble 
and Jazz Band concerts direct- 
ed by Paul Leclair in 
McCarthy Afts Center at noon. 


Kinetically charged jazz. 
William Hooker comes to the 
FlynnCenter to provide listen- 


-ers with his adventurous per- 


cussion talents. He will be 
joined by guitarists Alan Licht 
and Roger Miller. Show starts 
at 8 p.m. Tickets cost $18 for 
adults and $14 for students. 

Celebration of African cul- 


ture. St. Michael’s presents, A 
Celebration of West African 
Culture. This is to benefit a serv- 
ice-learning trip to Ghana. The 
event will be in Alliot from 6 
p.m. to 8 p.m. with West African 
drumming, music, dance, food, 
art and literature. 





Luke’s sincere sound. Nectar’s 
presents Luke Eriksen and his 
band Johari Window. The 19- 
year-old musician started writing 
his music at the age of 14, and 
has befriended Sean Kelly of The 
Samples. He is described as 
being the next Neil Young. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. Show starts at 9 
p-m. 





St. Michael’s 


Lecture series. 
presents Catholic Intellectual 
Heritage lecture series with 


Monica Vandergrift speaking on 
“The Catholic Spiritual Tradition 
and life in a postmodern world.” 
Hoehl Welcome Center at 7:30 
p-m. 


Old-school hip-hop. Nectar’s 
presents DJ’s A-Dog and Nastee. 
Giveaways only add to the beats 
and rhymes, so don’t miss this 
event, every Monday at Nectar’s. 
Shows start at 9 p.m. 


19 


“er 


World Music for Asia. The 
FlynnCenter presents a benefit 
concert for tsunami victims and 
world relief. All proceeds go to 
the American Red Cross. Show 
starts at 7:30 p.m. Ticket prices 
are being sold on a sliding scale. 
The concert is at the Flynn 
MainStage. 


Fireside chat. St. Michael’s 
presents a fireside chat: 
Remembering professors of Fine 
Arts Cy Sloane and Roy Kennedy 
in Hoehl Welcome Center at 4 
p.m. 





Letter carrier turned singer. 
The Flynncenter presents John 
Prine, a former letter carrier 
turned folksinger. Rolling Stone 


wrote Prine “has the sound of a 
man having the time of his life.” 
Show starts at 8 p.m. Tickets cost 
$39.31 to $58.75. 





Business ethics. St. Michael’s 
presents Business Ethics Case 
Competition, presentation finals. 
Location and time are TBA. Cash 
awards, sponsored by Deringer, 
to be presented to best undergrad- 
uate and graduate student teams. 


unintentional injuries, 
vehicle crashes. 


including motor 


Injuries: 500,000 students age 18 to, 


24 are unintentionally injured while under 
the influence of alcohol. 

Assault: More than 600,000 students 
age 18 to 24 are assaulted by another stu- 
dent who has been drinking. 

Sexual abuse: More than 70,000 stu- 
dents age 18 to 24 are victims of alcohol- 
related sexual assault or date rape. 

Unsafe sex: 400,000 students age 18 


to 24 had unprotected sex and more than . 


100,000 students between the ages of 18 
and 24 report having been too intoxicated 
to know if they consented to having sex. 

Academic problems: About 25 per- 
cent of college students report academic 
consequences of their drinking including 
missing class, falling behind, doing poorly 
on exams or papers, and receiving lower 
grades overall. 

Health problems/suicide attempts: 
More than 150,000 students develop an 
alcohol-related health problem and 
between 1.2 and 1.5 percent of students 
indicate they tried to commit suicide with- 
in the past year due to drinking or drug 
use. 


Drunk driving: 2.1 million students 


~ age 18 to 24 drove under the influence of 


alcohol. 

Vandalism: About 1! percent of col- 
lege student drinkers report they have 
damaged property while under the influ- 


Today’s college 
students are 
creating within themselves a 
conditioned response to 
drink more alcohol than a 
body should consume 

79 


ence of alcohol. 

Property damage: More than 25 per- 
cent of administrators from schools with 
relatively low drinking levels and more 
than 50 percent from schools with high 
drinking levels say their campuses have a 
“moderate” or “major” problem with alco- 
hol-related property damage. 

Police involvement: About 5 percent 
of four-year college students are involved 
with the police or campus security as a 
result of drinking and an estimated 
110,000 students age 18 to 24 are arrested 
for an alcohol-related violation such as 
public drunkenness or driving under the 
influence. 

Alcohol abuse and dependence: 31 
percent of college students met criteria 
for a diagnosis of alcohol abuse and 6 
percent for a diagnosis of alcohol depend- 
ence in 2002. 

In a Harvard School of Public.Health 


A national threat 


College Alcohol Study, two out of three 
students under the legal drinking age 
reported drinking in the past 30 days. “In 
these college settings, where about one 
half_of students are under age 21, regular 
use and abuse of alcohol is part of many 
students’ environments,” said Henry 
Wechsler, lead author and director of the 
study. The study also said, underage stu- 
dents were significantly more likely to 
experience alcohol-related problems. 
Some of these included engaging in 
unplanned sexual activity, damaging prop- 
erty, injuring themselves, trouble with 
police, alcohol overdose, or doing some- 
thing they later regretted or eyen forgot 
they actually did. 

Today’s college students are creating 
within themselves a conditioned response 
to drink more alcohol than a body should 
consume under the guise that it is a normal 
activity. When students leave campus they 
take this accepted response into a nation 
where binge drinking is not the social 
norm. 

After college, for most, moderation is 
learned the hard way. Maybe they have 
been asked to join their peers after work 
for a “social” drink. But wait, they missed 
Social Drinking 101! Just like Pavlov’s 
dog, unfortunately two drinks will only 


~have this graduate drooling for more. 


Contact Lynn Monty at 
lmonty@ smcvt.edu 
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oftball looks to make postseason 


Purple Knights split twin bill versus SCSU in 


By Rory Doyle 
Sports Editor 


The softball team split a dou- 
bleheader April 9 against 
Southern Connecticut State 
University for the first home 
games of the season. In game 
one, sophomore Meggan 
Roberge pitched an 11-strikeout 
complete game to guide the 
Purple Knights to a 1-0 victory in 
nine innings. 

“Tt was a nice way to start off 
the season,” Roberge said. “It 
was good getting used to playing 
at home again.” 

The second game featured 
strong pitching from junior Raina 
Jensen, but the team fell short 5- 
0. All of Southern Connecticut 
State’s runs were unearned. The 
Purple Knights moved to 6-4 
overall and 1-1 in NE-10. 

Saturday’s games marked 
the first action the team has seen 
since its spring break trip to 
Florida. St. Michael’s faced tal- 
ented teams in a season-opening 
schedule that featured games in 
the Gene Cusic Collegiate 
Classic in Fort Myers and Cape 
Coral, Fla. The Purple Knights 
finished the Southern trip with a 
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Photo by Rory Doyle 


Junior Meagan Newland looks at a pitch in game one of a doubleheader versus Southern Connecticut State. 


5-3 record. 

Florida was the first opportu- 
nity for the team to play on dry 
land this season, a strong contrast 
from indoor practices at the 
Tarrant Recreation Center. Some 
of the Southern teams had 
already played a few weeks of 
softball because of better weath- 
er. 

First-year Katy Newland, 
who led the way for the Purple 
Knights with two runs batted in 
and a double in the victory 
against Winona State, was 


SAI NE 





~ impressed with the way the team 


responded to its first competition 
of the year. 

“T felt that we did really well 
considering we hadn’t been on a 
field yet,” Newland said. “We 
stepped up and hit really well. It 
helped a lot, and we bonded well 
down there.” 

The team looks to use the 
Florida trip as a building block 
after last season’s success by 
compiling the most victories in 
school history. The Northeast-10 
preseason poll picked the team to 


Mi CHA EL’ S 


Undergraduate 


finish ninth out of 15 teams, one 
spot below the playoff cut. 

“We knew going down there 
that we were going to play 
tougher competition than we ever 
had in the past and we still came 
out on top with a 5-3 record,” 
Coach Robyn Newton said. “The 
trip is so crucial to prepare our 
team for our strong NE-10 com- 
petition, and I feel we are ready 
to face anyone now.” 

Senior captain Whitney 
Christmas said the challenging 
Florida schedule will benefit the 
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Next home game 


The softball team plays 
Assumption College at 3:30 
p.m. Thursday, March 14. 


team for the rest of the season. 

“T think it’s good to go right 
out and play the toughest teams 
first so we know what level we 
have to bring our game to,” she 
said. 

The team is looking to bring 
its level of competitiveness to a 
higher stage after missing last 
year’s playoffs by only two 
games. Newton said many teams 
in the conference will be sur- 
prised at how much the team has 
improved. This year’s No. 9 
ranking may not be generous 
enough with strong performances 
early in the season, Newton said. 

“Our overall goal this season 
is to make it into the top six to 
make the tournament,” she said. 
“This is no easy feat considering 
it’s a very tough 15 team confer- 
ence. We, however, don’t feel the 
pressure because we feel that 
most people in our conference 
still may take us lightly.” 
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Summer Session 2005 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES - SUMMER 2005 


ART 


Drawing | (AR 205A) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 - 11:30 a.m., May 23-June 10 
Studio Fee $50. LSR: Artistic Experience 


Drawing | (AR 205B) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 1:00 - 3:30 p.m., July 5-22 
Studio Fee $55. LSR: Artistic Experience 


Western Calligraphy (AR 313) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 10:00- 11:15 a.m., May 23- July 1 
Studio Fee $40. LSR: Artistic Experience 


Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing 

(AR 327A) - 3cr. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m., May 24-June 28 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St, Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 
Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing 

(AR 327B) - 3cr. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 6:00- 10:00 p.m., May 24- June 28 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St, Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 
Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing 

(AR 327C) - 3cr. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 

June 30- August 2 

Burlington City Arts Clay Studie, Main St., Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 


Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing 
(AR 327D) - 3cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 6:00- 10:00 p.m., June 30 - August 2 


Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St, Burlington 
Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 


BIOLOGY 


Human Biology in Health and 
Disease (BI 108A) - 3cr. 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 
May 23-June 17 

Lab Fee $65. LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


BUSINESS . 


International Business 
(BU 271) 

May 23-July 1 

Lab Fee $100. 


Field Biology: Ecological Concept & 
Field Techniques (BI 110A) - 3cr. 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
May 23-June 10 

Lab Fee $65. LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


Ornithology (BI 335A) - 4cr. 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 
May 23-July 1 


BUSINESS 


Financial Accounting (BU 141) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 8:00- 10:30 a.m., May 23-June 17 
Managerial Accounting (BU 143) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 8:00-10:30 a.m., June 20- July 15 


Business Statistics (BU 207) - 3cr. 
Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, 11:00 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
May 24- June 23 


Management Information Systems 
(BU 211) - 3cr. 

Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, 11:00 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
June 28 - July 28 


Management & Organizational 
Behavior (BU 303) - 4cr. 

Monday - Friday, 8:00 - 10:30 a.m., May 23- June 17 
LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 
Managerial Leadership (BU 313) - 3cr. 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00 - 8:15 p.m., May 23 - June 30 
Financial Policies of Corporations 
(BU 315) - 3er. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 3:00-6:15 p.m., May 23 -July 1 


JOURNALISM 


Practicum (JO 413A) 
May 23 -June 24 


For more information, call the instructors at 
654.2692 or 654.2442. 


Practicum (JO 413B) 
June 20-July 29 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Introduction to Computing (CS 101) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00- 11:30 a.m. 

Lab: Monday - Friday, 1:00-2:40 p.m. 

May 23-June 10 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


ECONOMICS 


Principles of Macroeconomics 

(EC 101) - 3cr. 

Monday & Wednesday, 5:00 - 8:10 p.m. 

May 23-June 29 

LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 
Principles of Microeconomics 

(EC 103) -.3cr. - 

Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:10 p.m., May 24-June 30 
LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 


ENGLISH 


Introduction to Literary Studies 
(EN 123) - 4cr. 

Monday - Friday, 9:30 a.m,- 12:00 p.m., May 23-June 17 
LSR: Literary Studies 

Special Topics in Film (EN 403) - 4cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 6:00-9:15 p.m., May 24-June 30 
LSR: Literary Studies 


GENDER STUDIES 


Introduction to Gender/Women’‘s 
Studies (GS 101) - 3cr. 

Monday & Wednesday, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 

June 6 - July 13 


JOURNALISM : 
Writing for Media (JO 205) - 4cr. 
Monday - Thursday, 12:20-2:10 p.m., May 30 


MATHEMATICS 


Finite Math (MA 101) - 3cr. Se 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 p.m., May 24-June- 
LSR: Natuval/Mathematical Sciences 
Elementary Statistics (MA 102) - 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 p.m. 

May 23-June 29 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


PHILOSOPHY o 
Introduction to Philosophical 
Problems (PH 103) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00- 10:15 a.m., June 6-July15 
ESR: Philosophy 100-level oy : 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Introduction to Politics (PO 101) - 3er. 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 9:00 a.m.- 12:00 p.m. 
May 23-June 17 

LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 
American Foreign Policy (PO 203) - 3cr. 
Monday, Tuesday & Wednesday, 5:00 - 8:10 p.m. 

May 23-June 15 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
Old Testament (RS 210) - 3cr. 


Monday - Friday, 9:00- 11:30 a.m., July 5-29 
LSR: Religious Studies 200-lepel 


THEATRE 


Introduction to Acting (TH 205) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m.- 12:30 p.m. 

May 23-June 10 

LSR: Artistic Experience 


Classes are held on campus unless 
otherwise noted. 


Bs 


For the most current information and registration forms, stop by the Registrar's Office (Founders 112) or visit 
www.smcvt.edu/summer 
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Baseball falls in double header 


ABOVE: Senior Eric 
Libardoni leads off for 


the Purple Knights 
against Vassar. St. 


Michael’s lost, 3-2 and 


15-9. 


LEFT: Senior James 
Everhart pitched nine 
innings and earned a no- 
decision while striking 
out five in game one ver- 
sus Vassar on April 9. 





Canseco to discuss steroids in Florida 


By Stephen Magruder 
Independent Florida Alligator 
University of Florida 


GAINESVILLE, Fla. —- A 
whistleblower on _baseball’s 
steroid-abuse investigation and 
one of the most infamous sports 
figures in recent history, Jose 
Canseco, will kick off his college 
tour Wednesday, April 15 at the 
University of Florida. 

Canseco, a retired Major 
League Baseball player, wrote 
the book “Juiced: Wild Times, 
Rampant ’Roids, Smash Hits, 
and How Baseball Got Big,” 
where he admits to using steroids 
while playing and named several 
players who he said used the 
banned substance to boost their 
performance. 

As a result of the book’s 
release, Canseco testified before 
Congress in March and has 


appeared on several television 
news programs. 

“Canseco seemed to be the | 
figure in the news and media,” 
University speakers bureau 
Chairman David Buchalter said. 

Buchalter said the moral and 
ethical issues Canseco will 
address in the world of sports 
will open up a “Pandora’s box” 
for organizations such as the 
University Athletic Association. 

“It’s a prevalent thing,” 
Buchalter said of steroid use in 
sports. “It’s not something he’s 
willing to hide behind.” 

The speech will be especial- 
ly relevant to the university, 
which is fueled by sports, 
Buchalter added. 

Canseco, who played for 
seven major league teams, also 
will address his 16-year journey 
through the game, ending in 
2002. 


One day after his announce- 
ment, Canseco told ESPN of his 
plans to write a tell-all book 
about steroid use in Major 
League Baseball. 

Canseco is the latest in a list 
of controversial speakers brought 
to the university by the speakers 
bureau during the 2004-2005 
school year, including filmmaker 
Michael Moore and porn star 
Ron Jeremy. 

Students tend to show up in 
greater numbers for speakers 
with opposing viewpoints to their 
own, Buchalter said, noting that 
supporters and detractors of 
Moore came to see him. 

“Canseco’s definitely a con- 
troversial speaker right now,” he 
said. “Controversial speakers 
breed big questions.” 


— U-Wire 





FIRST-YEAR 


ATHLETE 





ANDY SAMARA 


Why chosen by The Defender: 


Won No. 1 singles vs. Stonehill and 
No. 1 doubles vs. Bentley in 1 week. 


High school: South Burlington. 
Started playing: Around 4. 


Why SMC: It’s close to home 
_ and | knew the tennis coach. 


Team strength: We are a close- 


knit team with a bunch of differ- 


ent personalities that come 
together well. 


Favorite SMC memory: 


Definitely the No. 1 doubles vic- 


TENNIS | PsYCHOLOGY | SOUTH BURLINGTON 


EEK 


tory at Bentley. 


In your free time: Watch the 
Red Sox and hang with friends. 


Favorite music: Dave Matthews. 
Favorite TV show: “Seinfeld.” 
Favorite food: Cheesecake. 


Plans for after graduation: | 
don’t know yet. 





_By Rory Davie 


A new ending 


What if sports had different rules ? 


Have you ever wondered 
what it would be like if some of 
our sports ended in different 
fashions? March Madness got 
me thinking about alternative 
ways to end competitions. 

Imagine that the first-round 
overtime match-up between 
UVM and Syracuse was solved 
not by an overtime period, but 
by the team that made the best 
out of 10 free throws. If you 
think about it, it would sort of 
be like the ending of a tied over- 
time soccer game that is settled 
by penalty shots. 

Take your 10 best free 
throw shooters on the team and 
put them at the line by them- 
selves. Then make them sink 
the bucket in front of the thou- 
sands of screaming fans 
Statistically; UVM still would 
have won the game because it 
shot .722 at the line for the sea- 
son, and Syracuse shot only 
.677. Can you imagine the 
nerves of the guy standing at the 
line with one shot that could 
end the entire game? Sorrentine 
was smooth as ice in the tourna- 
ment, so we know he could 
have handled it. 

What if a tied hockey game 
didn’t go. into an overtime peri- 
od, but rather an all-out fight 
between starting . goalies? 
What’s more interesting in 
hockey than watching the two 
goalies throw punches at each 
other? The officials would 
bring the opposing goalies to 
the center and become judges of 
the fight. You better hope you 
have a tough goalie on your 
team at the end of a tied game 
because this fight would be full 
fledge, similar to backyard 
wrestling on ice. Talk about 
motivation for goalies to not 
allow any shots go by. I'd take 
Dominik Hasek over Martin 
Brodeur any game. 

Think of golf without play- 
off holes, but rather with an 
extremely difficult mini golf 
course that consisted of three 
impossible holes. The course 
would be located right beside 
the 18th green so the crowd 
wouldn’t have to move very far 
to see Annika Sorenstam and 
Karrie Webb battle for an excit- 
ing victory. The holes would 
have to pass inspection, but the 
club owners would be able to 
choose pretty much any dis- 
tracting obstacles they wanted. 

We all know baseball and 
softball can go well beyond 
nine innings. Some fans love 
the extra playing time, but oth- 





ers find the marathon games too 
draining. What if home run 
derby broke the tie? But it 
wouldn’t be home run derby 
with sluggers. Pitcher home 
run derby would solve the con- 
test. So maybe you wouldn’t 
see the ball blasting over the 
fence very frequently, but at 
least it would improve pitchers’ 
hitting skills. Choose your best 
power-hitting pitcher up at the 
plate and give him or her some- 
thing to brag about. You could 
even throw the opposing catch- 
er on the mound and have him 
or her throw to the pitcher. It 
would be pretty sweet to see 
Curt Schilling blast a home 
dinger off Jorge Posada right 
after Randy Johnson came up 
short swing after swing against 
Jason Varitek. 

Perhaps tennis should think 
about slightly changing the 
structure of a tiebreaker at the 
end of a set. Why not make the 
match a little more interesting 
by having the players serve with 
the opposite hand. Picture 
Serena Williams serving left- 
handed as Anna Kournikova 
waited for the slower serve 
(I’ve been trying to find a way 
to get Anna in a column for a 
while). You would find a lot 
more switch hitters in tennis if 
this were the new tiebreaker 
format. 

Instead of overtime in foot- 
ball, how about some good- 
quality competition between 
quarterbacks after regulation? 
No, it wouldn’t be the Q.B. with 
the strongest arm who wins the 
game, but the quarterback with 
the strongest legs. Because the 
quarterback is arguably the 
most important player on the 
roster, why not have him prove 
that he’s multitalented by kick- 
ing field goals? That’s right, 
send Tom Brady out there to 
kick field goals against Peyton 
Manning to see who’s going on 
to the next round in the play- 
offs. ll take Brady with a 35- 
yarder over Manning’s 30-yard 
boot. 

I would never expect any 
of these changes to actually take 
place, but it is interesting to 
think about the origins of rules 
in sports. What if James 
Naismith had decided to make 
free throws the deciding factor 
in a tied basketball game? 
What if the Scottish decided 
nasty mini golf holes should be 
put into place beside the 18th 
green? Sports would certainly 
be a lot different. 
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SCOREBOARD 





For up-to-date scores, call the 
SMC sports hot line at 
(802) 654-2SMC 


Women’s Lacrosse 
(2-3, 2-1 NE-10) 


4/7 
SMC 12, Southern N.H. 7 
4/10 
SMC 3, Merrimack 14 
4/16 
vs. Southern Connecticut 


Men’s Lacrosse 
(6-2, 4-2 NE-10) 


4/5 
SMC 19, American 
International 4 
4/7 
SMC 20, Franklin Pierce 2 


4/9 
SMC 15, Southern N.H. 8° 





Baseball 


4/6 
SMC 4, Middlebury 15 
4/9 
SMC 3, Vassar 2 
SMC 9, Vassar 15 
4/11 
SMC 11, Norwich 16 


Softball 
(7-5, 2-2 NE-10) 


4/9 
SMC 1, S. Connecticut O 
SMC O, S. Connecticut 5 
4/10 
SMC 5, UMass Lowell O 
SMC O, UMass Lowell 3 
4/12 


vs. American International 


Women’s Tennis 
(7-3, 6-3 NE-10) 


4/7 
SMC 9, S. Anselm 0 
4/9 
SNC 9, St. Rose 0 
4/10 
SMC 9, Assumption O 


Men’s Tennis 
(2-7, 2-6 NE-10) 


4/9 
SMC 9, Bentley O 
4/10 
SMC O, Assumption 9 
4/13 
vs. St. Anselm 


ss 








By Meghan Carroll 
Staff Writer 


itting at the front desk in 

Cashman Hall for their 

work study jobs, Jesus 

“Jay’ Colon, and 
Christian Paulino, also known as 
“Cha-Chi,” have interesting sto- 
ries to share. Both students are 
from Brooklyn, N.Y., and seniors 
on the baseball team. 

First baseman Colon’s 
favorite memories from high 
school baseball date back to his 
junior year when his team won 
the city championship. Colon 
also was named high school All- 
Star his junior and senior year. 

Right fielder Paulino 
remembers playing summer ball 
on a public field known as “the 
king of bad hops.” Paulino said 
playing on that field was like 


playing in Yankee Stadium 
because. baseball stars like 
Manny Ramirez and _ Sean 


Dunston both played on the field. 

Although Colon and Paulino 
attended different Catholic high 
schools, their paths crossed dur- 
ing summer baseball leagues. 
Colon went to LaSalle Academy 
while Paulino attended Bishop 
Loughlin Memorial. During the 
summer of their junior year of 
high school, the two played 
together on a summer team called 
the Bonnies. 

Colon and Paulino planned 
to stick together in their college 
endeavors. : 

“At the time, me and Jay had 
many options on the table as to 
what schools we were going to, 
but we definitely made a pact to 
come together,” Paulino said. 

Paulino said their first cab 
ride from Burlington 
International Airport to St. 
Michael’s was an eye-opening 
experience, and quite a contrast 
from Brooklyn. 

“The radio was on. It was 
country music and it finally hit 


SPORTS 


Jrooklyn 


Two players tell their baseball sto 


2004 stats 


Paulino 


me that I was not in New York 
City,” Paulino said. “It was my 
first reality check.” 

The adjustment from the 
diverse, fast-paced New York, to 
the quiet, laid-back Colchester 
was not easy for either athlete. ~ 

“You see more races on a 
subway car than in the whole 
state,” Colon said. “It takes time 
to adjust to the different culture 
because we’re from the city. But 
as far as teammates go, they’re 
great.” 

Paulino and Colon said their 
experience with the baseball 
team at St. Michael’s has been 
positive. Colon said last year’s 
team training trip in Florida 


r 


re 











helped develop strong relation- 
ships with other teammates. 
Paulino also said the rela- 
tionships he has formed withthe 
team have been important. 
“IT definitely feel that we 


- have a chemistry on the team,” he 


said. “We have a common goal in 
the back of our heads, and that’s 
to win.” 

The college has noticed their 
contributions during their 
careers. 

“On the field they have cer- 
tainly led by their performance, 
and off the field they both have 
character and will continue to 
succeed after college,” Sports 


Information Director Seth Cole 





Photos by Sean Cooley 
Jesus Colon (left) and Christian Paulino, seniors from Brooklyn, add a New York flavor to the team. 


said. 

Head coach Perry Bove 
could not be reached for com- 
ment. 

In five weeks, both athletes 
will graduate. Colon, an eco- 
nomics major, plans to return to 
Brooklyn to pursue a career in 
financial services. He plans on 
going back to school for his 
MBA after a couple of years. 
Paulino is interviewing with cor- 
porations. 

Paulino and Colon will be 
missed. 

“They’re both great guys, 
very good ball players who work 
hard and are dedicated to the 
team,” senior Michael Sipala 
said. “Personality-wise, they’re 
friends and guys you can count 
on to be at practice and work 
hard.” 

Seniors also graduating this 
year include: Eric Libardoni, 
Michael Sullivan, Michael 
Sipala, David Deyo, James 
Everhart and Ryan Coonley. 


